














“No, her American secretary, Signorina Carolyn.” 

“How old is Claudia?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

“She’s young. But Mastroianni’s older than one would think.” 

“Not at all. He’s been made to look old for the film.” 

“See, I told you he wasn’t so old!” 

“Who’s that there with Claudia—Fellini?” 

“ees, 

“And are you Claudia’s sister?” 

The square is empty, but people are crowded in doorways and win- 
dows. “Close all doors and windows! Everyone inside, please!” 

In the middle of the second take, a little cat runs into the square and 
stops, paralyzed in the glare of lights on stones that it has always known 
to be black. The lights represent the arrival of Marcello’s car in the village _ 
as seen by those inside. Two big spotlights on the dolly, one on either side 
of the camera, serve as the headlights. No actors. 

By the time this has been shot and reshot, almost all the spectators 
have wearied of the long wait and, no doubt disappointed at not seeing 
Claudia and Marcello in action, they have gone off to bed. 

When the car arrived, the square was empty. Now a table is being set 
up in front of one of the houses. “Put something under the legs. It must 
be absolutely level.” Another shot without actors: the table with its white 
cloth and plates in the middle of the empty square. 

Now we have to drive the thirty-five miles of switchbacks again. To- 
morrow I shall arrange to sleep here. 


Monday, July 9 In the last stretch of road, after six in the evening, 
there is nothing but a few motorcycles, some bicycles, little boys playing. 
The countryside is as it was a hundred years ago, even though it is only an 
hour out of Rome. But soon a major highway will cut through it: [’Auto- 
strada del Sole. 

At the village gate some girls greet me. In the square the intimacy 
between the company and the villagers is already solidly established. Sitting 
at tables in the combination ice-cream shop and dairy or in the tiny café, 
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